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WILL AMERICA PROFIT BY ITS RECENT 
MILITARY LESSONS? 

BY COLONEL WILLIAM H. CARTER, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 



When educated men find themselves in possession of some 
leisure, they not infrequently resort to theorizing with the earnest 
desire of instilling new ideas into the business or profession which 
they have selected as their life work. Thus it happened that, 
for a period of some years immediately preceding the war 
with Spain, officers of the Army produced a great many val- 
uable essays on subjects directly connected with the organization 
and equipment of armies. These essays advocated progress along 
the line of modern development, and their publication made them 
public property; but, unfortunately, there was no General Staff 
corps in the Army to utilize such material. 

Much good was accomplished, so far as the regular army 
is concerned, during the period between the cessation of 
active Indian hostilities — these may be said to have terminated 
with the close of the Pine Kidge campaign in the winter of 1890 
and 1891 — and the outbreak of the war with Spain. But as to 
matured and accepted plans or provisions for the expansion of 
the regular army in anticipation of war, or for the organization 
of volunteers, no real progress had been made, or, at least, no 
system had been adopted which was available when the destruc- 
tion of the "Maine" aroused a demand for immediate action. 
After war with Spain became inevitable, an informal board of 
officers was convened in the War Department, to devise a scheme 
for expanding the regular army and determining the proportion 
of volunteers to be furnished by the States and Territories. 

Few, if any, of the harbor defences were in a completed state, 
and it was well known that there was not enough ammunition on 
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hand for the large guns to resist any serious attack. The 
Department took every step possible with a view to prep- 
aration, anticipating that the measure which would authorize it 
to begin the work of raising a volunteer army would be passed. 
But at a time when moments were invaluable, legislation was de- 
layed; and, to the consternation of the War Department officials, 
it was hinted that the bill was unsatisfactory to the National 
Guard of some States, because it did not provide for bringing 
certain officers into the Army with the rank held by them in their 
respective State organizations. 

Several features of legislation, based on the experience ob- 
tained in the Civil War, were made as prominent as possible in all 
the bills proposed by the War Department, because it was felt 
that success or failure in securing proper legislation on those 
points meant a full measure of efficiency or the reverse. The 
two points most strongly urged were, that enlistments should be 
made for three years or for the period covering the war, and that 
recruitment in the several States should aim at keeping their 
regiments in the field at the maximum strength, and not at con- 
stantly raising new regiments. The failure to adopt these two 
principles of organization, at the opening of hostilities in 1861, 
led to a costly and humiliating experience. The war with Spain 
began on April 21st, 1898; but the two acts of Congress under 
which the volunteer and regular armies were organized did not 
become laws until April 22d and April 26th, respectively. 

The Act of April 26th, 1898, provided for a war and a peace 
organization of the regular army; but as the regulars were, as 
they always should be, used for the first line, there was no time 
after the declaration of war to organize the new battalions and 
squadrons which the act authorized, until after the regiments 
had nearly all been in battle — a fact which proves the falsity of 
the theory of "skeleton" organizations. Had Congress con- 
sidered and acted on the matter during the long and stormy 
session preceding the declaration of war, the efficiency of the 
regular army, so far as numbers are concerned, would have been 
doubled, and perhaps the entire eost of the increase might have 
been saved through the reduction of the number of volunteers 
required. As it was, the law was passed too late to accomplish 
any good, because the volunteer regiments were being raised at 
the same time to the great disadvantage of recruiting for the 
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regulars, and it proved an expensive "and disorganizing measure, 
creating in the end much dissatisfaction throughout the regular 
army. This arose from a demand that all men enlisting in 
the regulars after the declaration of war should be allowed the 
same privileges of discharge, extra pay, etc., that were, later, 
given to volunteers. Under much pressure, this demand was com- 
plied with, and the result was a feeling amongst the real veterans 
in the ranks of the gallant little regular army, which had prompt- 
ly responded to the call of battle, that they were the victims of 
marked discrimination and injustice. 

Hurried from widely separated posts on the frontier, marched 
aboard transports in midsummer, disembarked in the surf of a 
tropical and foreign shore, without supports or reserves, the little 
army of highly trained men had moved to the assault of an in- 
trenched enemy, and, in the face of all theory and academic 
teaching, wrested victory from astonished opponents, and not 
only received the surrender of an enemy larger in numbers, but 
greatly hastened the complete downfall of Spanish power in the 
West Indies. The country could ill afford to discriminate 
against these men, in favor of the recruits who came to fill up the 
companies to war strength and to complete the skeleton bat- 
talions. 

The President and his co-workers were advised of the unpre- 
pared state of the Army and of the defences for immediate war. 
The Navy, too, was far from ready, for no one could foretell that 
the combat with Spain's fleet of splendid cruisers would be staved 
off until Clark could arrive with the magnificent " Oregon " off 
the Cuban shore. Everything which could be legitimately done 
at the time was hastened forward to make up for past neglect; 
but guns and ammunition, range finders and submarine mines 
do not appear at the signal from a harlequin's wand. 

On the night of February 15th, the destruction of the battle- 
ship " Maine " in Havana harbor so horrified the nation that it 
required all the statesmanship and wisdom of the President to 
delay the inevitable conflict. On March 8th Congress unani- 
mously voted $50,000,000 for the national defence, but as the 
new Spanish Minister, Senor Palo y Bernabe, entered upon his 
duties at Washington a few days later, the appropriation was not 
regarded as a war measure. 

The brief period intervening before the passage by Con- 
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gress of the resolutions authorizing intervention in the Island of 
Cuba was used to advance preparation for war, but the army 
authorities were greatly embarrassed by the failure of Congress 
to pass any of the measures for raising an army until war was 
actually declared. For nearly thirty-five years the nation had 
not engaged in civilized war; but it had, during this period, 
gradually put an end to Indian hostilities within its own borders, 
and turned the whole energies of the people to the upbuilding of 
new States and the extension of the greatest industrial develop- 
ment known to any like period of the world's history. The 
nation was unprepared, yet when war was declared every shoulder 
was put manfully to the wheel. With these preliminary remarks 
in explanation of the difficulties of the situation, a statement of 
the work actually accomplished will be better appreciated. 

As early as April 15th, 1898, in pursuance of orders sent to 
Department Commanders to concentrate nearly all of the cav- 
alry and infantry regiments and field batteries of the regular 
army at Southern camps, the bulk of them were assembled at 
the famous battle-ground of Chickamauga, and others at Mobile, 
Tampa and Jacksonville. The veteran chiefs of the various Staff 
and Supply Departments, who knew so well the horrors of war 
and its expense, both in blood and treasure, were loath to believe 
that the movement would prove more than a demonstration. 

In our military system, organization and recruitment of 
armies pertain to the Adjutant-General's Department. For- 
tunately for the country, the then newly-appointed Adjutant- 
General was an officer of magnificent physique, indomitable per- 
severance, a long and varied military experience, and he possessed 
the confidence of the administration. 

The best feeling animated all the staff departments, but, alas, 
disbursing officers must needs hesitate and ponder at every step 
as to whether they are protected from their enemy, the Comp- 
troller, by instructions requiring expenditures " by order of the 
Secretary of War." During the one hundred days when an army 
of 250,000 men was being enrolled, mustered in, clothed, armed, 
equipped and prepared for battle, many a heart-sick official won- 
dered if Comptrollers ever knew that war was going on. 

On April 23d, 1898, the day following the passage of the act 
authorizing the volunteer army, the President called for 125.000 
men. One of the provisions of that act reads as follows : 
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" Provided further, That when the members of any company, troop, bat- 
tery, battalion, or regiment of the organized militia of any State shall 
enlist in the Volunteer Army in a body, as such company, troop, bat- 
tery, battalion, or regiment, the regimental, company, troop, battery, and 
battalion officers in service with the militia organization thus enlisting 
may be appointed by the governors of the States and Territories, and 
shall when so appointed be officers of corresponding grades in the same 
organization when it shall have been received into the service of the 
United States as a part of the Volunteer Army." 

Trouble began at once, for there were thousands of men in 
militia organizations who were not fitted for the hardships of a 
campaign, and many others who did not "volunteer;" individual 
consent is, of course, a prerequisite to taking the oath of 
enlistment. Much pressure was used to reduce the number of 
privates required in each company, but there was never a proposi- 
tion for reducing the number of officers in any organization. 
Militia organizations habitually have a large percentage of offi- 
cers, many of them bearing titles unknown in similar organiza- 
tions in the Eegular Army. Only those who had opportunity for 
actual observation a>t the "War Department during this trying 
period can comprehend the annoyance and delays which were 
occasioned by this proviso, which was inserted purely for the 
purpose of taking care of a large number of persons who, ordi- 
narily, would not have been received into the Army as officers. 
The best interests of the country demand that Militia or Na- 
tional Guard organizations should conform to those of the Eegu- 
lar Army. This should apply to organization, drill regulations 
and service equipment, leaving the question of dress uniform to 
local considerations. 

The Adjutant-General insisted upon the proper number of 
enlisted men for each organization, but he was overruled. The 
Secretary of War assumed the responsibility of lowering the 
standard for the Pennsylvania contingent to sixty-three men per 
company ; and, of course, this action became a precedent. It may 
be remarked here that no Secretary of War has time to pass upon 
even a small fraction of the business done in his name. As far 
as possible, the business is classified; and when one case is duly 
considered by the Secretary and action thereon recorded, subse- 
quent eases of like character are passed upon by subordinate 
officials, who follow the precedent established, subject always to 
further appeal to the Secretary. 
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One of the crying evils during the Civil War was the ex- 
istence of many regiments of volunteers in which vacancies in 
the grades of commissioned officers were filled by the Governors, 
but whose companies were never recruited. The decision which 
had been secured from the Secretary was about to occasion a repe- 
tition of this historical error of organization, so thoroughly ex- 
posed by General Sherman during the Civil War, when the 
President intervened and adjusted the matter by calling for 
75,000 more volunteers, requiring the State quotas to be fur- 
nished in enlisted men only, for such of the regiments already 
mustered in as were below the standard. Prompt measures 
were taken to carry out this plan by requiring regimental 
recruiting parties to return to their own States and secure 
recruits to fill up the ranks of their organizations. The ex- 
perience gained at this time was well worth the expense, and the 
practicability of keeping up volunteer regiments by home recruit- 
ing was established for all time, notwithstanding the fact that one 
Governor of a Southern State telegraphed to ask if there was 
any objection to recruiting his quota in Chicago. 

The selection and appointment of General and Staff officers 
went on apace; but the multitude of applicants who appeared in 
person, often accompanied by Congressional delegations, so 
crowded the rooms and corridors that it was only after the War 
Department building was cleared at night that the officers and 
faithful clerks could make real progress with the work in hand. 

The desire for news throughout the country drove the corre- 
spondents and reporters to the Department in such numbers that 
their presence became a serious embarrassment to the transaction 
of public business. That the consideration shown to some of 
them was not appreciated by the journals they represented is 
well established by the unpatriotic, sensational and persistent 
course of misrepresentation which characterized their publications 
throughout this period. Conservative officers are of but one 
opinion as to the urgent necessity of regulating the giving out of 
news during war, or when war is imminent, and as to the advisa- 
bility of restricting representatives of the press within such limits 
as will admit of public business being carried on without the pres- 
ence of persons interested in making public that concerning which 
a discreet silence should be preserved. 

By dint of persistent and able work, the commissioning of 
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the Generals and Staff officers was gradually effected and orders 
issued assigning them to various commands. Brigades, divisions 
and corps were organized and camps selected, with the best judg- 
ment which could then be brought to bear upon the subject. The 
Administration was subjected to unreasoning criticism because of 
the appointment of a number of wealthy young men and some 
others who were sons of prominent or successful men in public 
or business life. It by no means follows that, because the father 
has distinguished himself, the son will do the same; but, other 
things being equal, the son of a distinguished father is very apt 
to seek service and make a manly effort to establish a reputation 
which will enhance that of his father. There is no pride akin to 
that which tomes from a knowledge that one's ancestors have 
done the State some service. American manhood has, at least, 
lost nothing by the unpretentious services of wealthy volunteers; 
on the contrary, it argues well for the Eepublic that such men 
put patriotism above pelf. 

The work of organization — the mighty task of putting a 
quarter of a million men under arms and equipping them for 
actual service in less than ninety days, in face of all the obstacles 
which confronted the Department — was performed in such a 
manner as to merit the unqualified approval of the entire coun- 
try. The 125,000 volunteers summoned by the first call were put 
in the field in thirty days. 

The regiments composing General Merritt's army had been 
assembled on the Pacific Coast, brigaded and started on their 
long voyage to Manila. The Porto Rico expedition had been 
organized with some difficulty, due to the action of Governors of 
States in insisting that their regiments should have a chance to 
participate in active service. This difficulty was diplomatically 
adjusted by arranging the brigades so that that army should 
have a representation from as many States as possible. 

The sudden collapse of the war left the bulk of the volun- 
teers in the #reat camps thoroughly disappointed at not having 
had an opportunity to participate in battle. When Santiago fell, 
it was apparent that there would be no more fighting in Cuba; 
and the natural result followed in a violent reaction from the 
bustling, ambitious life which had characterized the volunteer 
camps a few weeks before, when every man was endeavoring with 
all his energy to equip himself for his full duty against the Span- 
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ish foe. A loss of enthusiasm, a desire to quit the service and an 
era of general carelessness followed in many regiments. 

With the signing of the Protocol came the necessity for 
reducing the forces. This was not as hurried as the muster-in 
had been, for the reason that the Spanish army in Cuba was still 
intact, except that which had surrendered at Santiago. Great 
care was exercised, because the question of pensions for this 
volunteer army will depend upon the examination made at the 
time of discharge and the correctness of the muster-out rolls. 
The muster out of 100,000 volunteers was begun on April 18th. 

When the Evacuation Commissions ordered to Cuba and Porto 
Rico rendered their reports, it became necessary to order 50,000 
men to Cuba, to replace the Spanish garrisons until order could 
be assured. The Adjutant-General's office had a record of every 
Spanish organization which had been ordered for duty in Cuba, 
and of the post or camp it had occupied. With a few hours' 
study of the map and data on hand, the usual printed order 
governing the movement was issued, and copies of the map show- 
ing the stations to be occupied and the ports of disembarkation 
were supplied to the proper officials. The movement was car- 
ried out promptly; and, at the appointed day and hour, the 
Spanish flag was replaced by the Stars and Stripes on the Palace 
at Havana, signifying American occupation of the entire Island. 

Now that this occupation is about to terminate by the transfer 
of the Island to the recently organized Cuban government, it 
should be a source of pride to every American that not a single 
officer or soldier has, during the four years of custodianship, been 
accused of any misappropriation of Cuban funds, of offending 
any woman or of injuring the most humble citizen. History does 
not record a higher example of discipline and soldierly honor. 

During the autumn of 1898, the military situation was care- 
fully studied, and a bill was designed to meet the country's re- 
quirements. It was passed by the House, but encountered strenu- 
ous opposition in the Senate, because it provided for a regular 
army of 100,000 men. As the session was drawing to a close and 
the conditions in the Philippine Archipelago were far from satis- 
factory, owing to the necessity of withdrawing the volunteers in 
the face of widespread insurrection, it became apparent that some 
compromise would have to be accepted or an extra session of Con- 
gress called. The President had an unusual load of responsi- 
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bilities at the time, and an extra session would only have 
added to the burden. The demand of the opposition was 
that the regular army should be continued temporarily at 
65,000 men and the President be authorized to raise 35,000 volun- 
teers, this force to continue only until July 1st, 1901. A bill con- 
taining these provisions was passed with an amendment stipu- 
lating that on July 1st, 1901, the army should revert to the exact 
status it occupied when war with Spain broke out, each officer 
going back to the place then occupied — an impracticable and 
visionary scheme. The action of the minority was justified by 
them upon the plea that any law providing for a large standing 
army should be resisted, and that their party was opposed to the 
so-called abandonment of the volunteer system of defence. 

The enlistment and transporting of volunteers to a scene of 
action ten thousand miles from their homes, for a comparatively 
short tour of duty, involved such an appalling expenditure of 
public funds that the President hesitated to use the authority con- 
veyed in the act which was approved by him on March 2d, 1899. 
Action was delayed until it became apparent that the regulars 
could not possibly garrison Cuba and Porto Rico and fight the 
insurrection in the Philippines to a finish, without reinforce- 
ments. The history of our Indian wars is replete with incidents 
showing the futility of sending an inadequate force to bring into 
subjection hostile natives, such as those inhabiting the various 
Philippine Islands. The army was confronted with many serious 
problems, the solution of which demanded not only intelligence 
and wisdom, but a showing of well-organized force in the new 
possessions. 

Once more the Adjutant-General was called upon to or- 
ganize volunteer regiments. After brief consideration, it was de- 
termined to appoint regular officers to command the new 
regiments. The result was the rapid organization and putting 
into the field of thoroughly good and efficient regiments. The 
President determined that, the original vacancies in the lists of 
commissioned officers having been once filled, all future vacancies 
should be filled by promotions of the most worthy soldiers from 
the ranks. This induced the enlistment of numbers of excellent 
men. 

For short terms of service at home, and when large numbers 
of men are required, the country must always rely, as it has done 
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in the past, upon the volunteer soldier; but the conditions which 
actually confronted the Administration condemned as unwise the 
provision of the act for enlisting volunteers for the Philippine 
service, because of its perfectly apparent disadvantages. The ex- 
periment has been a most costly one, and the regiments raised 
during the summer of 1899 were mustered out, after a tour 
of service abroad averaging from fifteen to eighteen months. 
The excess of cost of this body of volunteers over what the cost 
would have been had regulars been employed, with the usual 
three-year enlistments, is estimated by the various supply depart- 
ments to be $16,374,009.04 — quite an item even in these days of 
enormous appropriations. It should be remembered that, while 
these volunteers were still in service under pay, it was necessary 
to raise other regiments to relieve them, just as they were organ- 
ized to relieve the first army of volunteers which went to the 
Philippines. This not only involved a general upheaval of garri- 
sons, but to the public treasury it meant a payment for two 
armies, during the period of change when neither was in position 
to render the kind of service required in managing a mixture of 
Oriental races in insurrection. 

There is another feature of expense concerning which theories 
would be obnoxious, but in relation to which some statistics may 
be cited without .giving offence. Pension attorneys have educated 
the great body of men who went into the Civil War from patriot- 
ism to believe that all are now entitled to pensions, whether they 
are disabled or not. The younger generations are all familiar 
with the pension system and its large appropriations. The pen- 
sion agents found an open field during the War with Spain in 
the great volunteer camps; and, if the whole truth concerning 
their operations were known, the country would be shocked to 
learn how many thousands of well-meaning lads, who had just 
passed a rigid physical examination to enter the army, made all 
their arrangements for pensions before performing any duty. 
Such a practice condemns present methods and in the end will 
debauch a people. 

The Tegular army has been singularly free from any accusa- 
tion of pension-grabbing; and, if for no other reason, it deserves 
credit for this on the score of economy. The annual report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions shows that invalid pensions have 
been allowed, since July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1900, under the 
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general law, to 556,255 volunteers, and under the Act of June 
27th, 1890, to 451,531, a total of 1,007,786. During the period 
from July 1, 1861, to January 1, 1901, pensions have been al- 
lowed to 30,266 regulars, including, be it remembered, the wounded 
and invalided men of more than thirty years of almost constant 
Indian wars. To make the comparison intelligible, the total num- 
ber of volunteers who enlisted during the Civil War, reduced to a 
basis of three years' service, is 2,324,516. The total number of 
men on the rolls of the regular army during the whole period 
from 1861 to 1900 is 577,000, including re-enlistments, for which 
a liberal deduction should be made, to avoid counting the same 
soldier more than once. The number of volunteers who saw 
service in battle during the war with Spain is comparatively small, 
yet 27,047 claims for pensions were filed up to June, 1900. 
These figures contain much food for thought, as well as an argu- 
ment in behalf of a well-organized and eared-for body of regu- 
lars, to the end that the country may not be subjected to the 
great expense of calling out small numbers of volunteers for short- 
service periods. The increase of expense in the ease of volun- 
teers also arises from the waste and injury of public property 
which result from its being placed in the hands of inexperienced 
officers and men. The first year's allowance of clothing is about 
double that of the third year, so that the general law, limiting 
the service of volunteers to two years, will prove expensive, unless 
the war in which they are engaged is brought to a close well with- 
in the period named. 

When the President called for volunteers, the Adjutant- 
General's office was simply overwhelmed — swamped, in fact — 
with requests for appointments or for authority to raise regi- 
ments. If any plan for such a contingency had been previously 
worked out by a properly organized General Staff, business could 
have been conducted with much less worry and friction than was 
inevitable under the circumstances. To any one visiting the De- 
partment during the trying period of several months following 
the destruction of the " Maine," it must have seemed like chaos ; 
and, indeed, this seeming would have been a reality, had it not 
been for a group of self-sacrificing, accomplished and experienced 
staff officers, scattered through the various bureaus under the 
control of the Secretary of War. 

The collection of military information is one of the important 
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functions of the Adjutant-General, whose department consti- 
tutes, to a great extent, the General Staff of our Army, with the 
marked disadvantage that the rush and swirl of official visitors, 
together with an enormous volume of current, administrative 
correspondence, leave but little time for that calm and sober 
planning which is so necessary for the General Staff in organizing 
and mobilizing troops. 

The records of the Adjutant-General's office constitute much 
of the military history of our country. Their accuracy and value 
depend upon the promptness and faithfulness with which the re- 
ports and blank forms are prepared, and the intelligence with 
which deductions are made therefrom. As an indication of the 
extent of this part of the work, four million blanks were dis- 
tributed to the Army between May and August, 1898, in addition 
to the permanent record-books required for the use of every organ- 
ization. This does not take into account the preparation and dis- 
tribution of the important and extremely valuable maps of every 
theatre of campaign in which our troops operated in Porto Kico, 
Cuba and the Philippine Archipelago, and the correction, from 
time to time, of errors detected by our accomplished young 
officers, many of whom had received special training in topogra- 
phy at the Service Schools. 

There is much in the story of recent events "that brings to 
mind a critical period of American history, just one hundred 
years prior to the war with Spain. The danger of war with 
France was regarded as not only imminent, but actual invasion 
was so much feared that Washington was summoned from his 
retirement at Mount Vernon to Philadelphia for consultation re- 
garding the organization of the new army. Washington's let- 
ters are filled with solicitude regarding the selection of officers, 
especially those of the General Staff, as he understood the term. 
The pressure for appointments was so great that Washington be- 
came fearful, and thus addressed the Secretary of War (Mc- 
Henry) on the subject : 

"The applications are made chiefly through members of Congress. 
These, oftentimes, to get rid of them, oftener still perhaps for local 
electioneering purposes, and to please and gratify their party, more 

than from any real merit in the applicant " 

To those familiar with the inner history of the trying days 
of the nation's peril — 1861 to 1865 — and the more recent ex- 
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periences of the war with Spain, these old letters of Washington 
and his confreres read like ghosts of living issues. An occasional 
divulgence of the secret story of some public act or appointment 
caused conservative citizens, then as now, to doubt the ultimate 
success of our government. Broader-minded and perhaps more 
practical men, however, realize that dreams of perfection in gov- 
ernment are Utopian. The play for partisan advantage is the 
rule always in evidence, and nearly all progressive laws for the 
betterment of government are but compromises, in which the wise, 
patriotic and strong legislators are compelled to make terms with 
their opponents, to the end that great public good may not be 
wholly sacrificed. No class of legislation should be so free from 
party clamor as that which has for its object the perfection of 
the organization and administration of the Army. Well-con- 
sidered laws and regulations governing the Army, adminis- 
tered through the proper military hierarchy, make the regular 
force the safest, the best and by far the most economical it is 
possible to have for ordinary occasions, and insure the keeping 
alive of military knowledge, traditions and customs which are of 
great moment to the security of the nation, and which will enable 
it always to mount guard with a bold front, while the great body 
of patriotic volunteers are organizing for battle. 

Amongst the most important acts for the improvement of the 
Army during the past two years, may be mentioned the adoption 
of the three battalion system for infantry regiments, to conform 
to modern ideas of tactics and fire control, and the abolition of 
the regimental organization for the artillery and the adoption of 
a corps organization, with a large increase of officers and men al- 
most sufficient to take care of the armament already m^uted 
along our extensive seacoast. Under the corps organization each 
harbor is placed under the control of the senior artillery officer, 
who is charged with the operation of all the batteries, submarine 
mines and torpedoes. Under this system, the defence of each 
harbor is conducted as a whole with the unity prevailing on board 
a battleship, whereas under the old system, each post had its own 
commanding officer, subject only to the orders of the department 
commander, who might be a thousand miles away. 

The most important piece of legislation, and the one which 
will be more far-reaching in its good effects than any other, is 
that which provides a fixed number for each organization in the 
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line of the army and authorizes the President, in time of emer- 
gency, to increase the number of men in each organization, with- 
out further action of Congress, provided the total number does 
not exceed one hundred thousand men. The value of this legisla- 
tion can hardly be over-estimated. 

The one crying need of the army during the past half century 
has been the want of a General Staff Corps, or body of officers 
whose business it is to do the preliminary planning for the army 
and to make of its various elements a more harmonious working 
machine. In this connection, a " Chief of Staff " must be substi- 
tuted for the " Commanding General of the Army," or the Gen- 
eral Staff will fall short of its full value. There is no place 
under our Constitution for a " Commander-in-Chief " and a 
" Commanding General " ; and when this is recognized by appro- 
priate legislation, the unbusinesslike methods and constant fric- 
tion will disappear, to the great benefit of the country and the 
army. 

A revision of laws relating to the organized militia of the 
country is an absolute necessity. The result of the war with 
Spain has been to place the United States in a position where it 
can no longer afford to neglect questions of such grave import 
to its future welfare. 

Will the country profit by its past experience ? 

William H. Caetbe. 



